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One Afternoon 


(By Marym). 
My Dear Merion:— 

The temple gongs in the city have sounded 
eleven o’clock, but I am too restless to sleep 
so will write to you, my ‘‘Medicine of Life.’’ 
Do you remember when we found that in 
our study of Addison? It’s true; the never- 
failing sympathy of friends is value to weary 
hearts. 

I am up in the “roof-room.’’ The city 
has quieted, though it is never really still. 
Over near the Big Bazaar a wedding party 
is celebrating with an unusual display of fire- 
works, but it is too far away to be disturbing. 
I love this hour of midnight quiet. About 
this time usually a breath of fresher air 
reaches us from the mountains. I’m so glad 
I was sent to this station; it’s the only one 
within -sight of the mountains, and they make 
this far country seem more like home. Always 
we can see their high outline ‘‘blue and afar 
in the morning, like faint mist at noon, a 
jagged wall of purple at sunset.” At night 
when this breeze comes from them, I seem 
to feel them nearer than sight brings them in 
the daytime. Just now the cool current seems 
stronger than usual. A dim light burns be- 
fore the temple in the next Muhalla, and the 
night is soft and warm. 


Today was sultry. I left the city after 
my round of zenana visits a bit early. The 
streets were crowded. A big Mela is being 
held this week and the city is filled with 
people from the outlying districts. Hot, half 
angry villagers jostled their way past loaded 
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bullock carts, awkward camels with unwieldy 
burdens, and long files of patient overworked 
donkeys. Hungry dogs quarrelled over 
already well picked bones; evil odors made 
the stifling air more oppressive. As I thread- 
ed my way through the press I couldn’t help 
wishing I had here just one of all the horses 
back on father’s farm in Ohio. What a relief 
it would be to get up above all this dust 
and out of the crush! 


The compound looked very inviting after 
the long stretch of glaring road. The tall 
pillars at the gateway are overhung with 
boganvillia, now in full bloom, and the loquat 
trees along the driveway give a fine shade. 
This new compound is a source of great 
pleasure to us all. It was a barren, desolate 
acreage. Under the patient care of Mrs. X— 
it has blossomed into a very Garden of De- 
2itent ‘Water and love, more water and 
love’ have transformed the place. But I 
hadn’t time to linger in it today. My language 
examinations must be taken next month, 
and the Munshi (teacher) was due very 
soon. I slipped into Mem Sahiba’s room 
to ask her to send some medicine to a sick 
baby in a near Muhalla. Dear Mem 
Sahiba, how does she find time for all her 
errands of mercy, with her own three little 
ones to care for? And almost every day 
she has some one of the various church meet- 
ings to oversee. She is a perfect Good Angel 
to the native community, while she is ‘‘Mother 
Confessor’ to the younger missionaries. We 
all go to her with every perplexity and she 
always does us good. Today she has been 
extra busy, for.a party of English tourists 
viewing missions arrived at hazri (breakfast) 
time and Mem Sahiba gave three precious 
hours to showing them our work. ‘You are 
tired, Mem,” I said, and she laughingly 
answered, ‘‘I haven’t time to be tired.’’ That’s 
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what she always says, and Padri X— says 
he hasn’t time to be sick, but they both 
look so white and worn I wonder which will 
be the first to break. Each begs the other 
to do less, and both know that unless relief 
comes soon they will be on the dreaded ‘‘sick 
leave’’ list. 

Padri had told me as I passed the school 
on my way to the city, to send word to the 
brickyard workers he would go out at 7 
o’clock this evening for a service. I was 
on my way to hunt up a messenger when 
little Behari, son of our Christian watch- 
Man, came skipping down the path looking 
for Mem Sahiba. She had promised him 
work to earn some thank-offering money. He 
gladly ran off to the brickyards for me, 
jingling the copper coins I gave him. I 
asked him once what he was thankful for. 
“I? Oh, heaps of things. Father never beats 
me any more since he knows Jesus; mother 
was made well in the Mission Hospital; I 
go to school every day—and, and—for you 
Miss Sahibji!’”’ Wasn’t it dear of him? He 
is a most loyal member of my Sabbath School 
class. 

At four o’clock I was ready and waiting 
on the north veranda for Munshi. He is a 
tall dignified Mohammedan, well educated 
and courteous always. He has worked under 
Mr. X— for years, and they are warm friends, 
but in religious matters he has remained 
coldly hostile. It has been Padri’s prayer 
for years that this man may be brought into 
the light. His son, Ullah, is a pupil in the 
school and wanted baptism last year, but 
Munshi sneered and scoffed and forbade the 
boy until we thought Ullah had drifted back 
into indifference. 

Instead of the Munshi, at four came Ben- 
jamin, a Christian classmate of Ullah’s, to 
tell me Ullah had died at noon. My first 
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thought was ‘‘Ullah died a Mobammedan!’’ 
But Benjamin went on to tell me what had 
happened. Ullah had called piteously for 
Padri, but before he came, the boy realized 
he was sinking rapidly and wrung his father’s 
heart with his agonizing cries ‘‘Too late! 
Too late! Padri’s words were true; Jesus 
is the Christ; coward that I was! Too late! 
Too late!’? When Mr. X— came, he knelt 
by the bedside and said, “‘My boy, not too 
late, Jesus will forgive. He is at the gate 
waiting, Ullah.’’ The dying boy’s eyes 
opened in one wondrous flash. ‘“‘Padri! Not 
too late? Jesus, mercy!’ and over his face 
settled a beautiful calm. As he drifted into 
unconsciousness he whispered ‘“Padri, be- 
loved, tell father it’s all right, Jesus is wait- 
ing.”’ 

Munshi was sadly broken; Ullah was the 
pride of his life. Padri was staying with 
him until after the funeral, for burial of 
course in this season must take place at once. 
Then Munshi was coming to the house at 
nine tonight; at last he was willing to talk 
of the Saviour Ullah had believed. All this 
Benjamin told me and as I gathered up my 
books I thought of the precious verse, “‘A 
bruised reed will He not break, and the 
smoking flax will He not quench.”’’ 

Before I had left the veranda, around the 
corner of the house came Elbert H—, the 
young American teacher of Science in the 
school here. ‘Lida, come over by the Munic- 
ipal Gate with me. There’s a girl I know 
has some message for some one. How I 
wish I knew this language! She spoke to 
me and seemed so disappointed that I didn’t 
understand. I was hurrying by, when some- 
thing in her eyes stopped me—an expression 
so tragical I have seldom seen. She wouldn’t 
come in—seemed frightened, so I came for 
you.’’ Crouched by the outer wall we found 
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‘her. The chader drawn closely over her 
head and face covered all but her gleaming 
eyes. When I tried to touch her she gave 
a backward spring, and one muttered word 
told me—a leper! When I started to say 
some word of pity she interrupted, ‘Miss 
Sahiba, never mind me now. I used to go 
to a mission school in the south of the 
province, but now I abide in the place of 
lepers. I’ve tried to tell the others of the 
Jesus story but some of it I cant remember. 
It didn’t so much matter till now, but today 
I heard the Government is sending some of 
the lepers to a far asylum—they were mu- 
tinous, and must be punished and I am so 
afraid there will be no one there to tell the 
rest of the story—won’t some one come to- 
night and tell-us all of it?” At first I thought 
I couldn’t promise. Padri must be home 
when Munshi comes, and Elbert couldn’t use 
the language and there is no other man. 
And then I thought ‘“‘Why a man? I'll go 
myself.’”’ Elbert tried to dissuade me, but 
I felt I must go, and the radiance of the 
eager little face over my promise was reward 
enough as I watched her limp slowly away. 
I asked Elbert to find Fazl who is a clerk 
in Cantonments, and bring him to me. He 
speaks several Hill dialects and many of the 
lepers are Hill men. I wanted to ask him 
to go along. Usually he laughs at preaching 
and says he believes in no God. But not 
long since his baby died, and Padri con- 
ducted English service for him so tenderly. 
Since then I’ve noticed Fazl watching Padri 
wistfully, and he has come to our Sabbath 
evening song service once or twice lately. 

As I crossed the compound to tell Lal, 
our burly gardener, to be ready to go along 
(he gives me a greater feeling of safety than 
a battalion of native policemen), I heard 
Waldo’s fresh voice calling, ‘‘Auntie Lida, 
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hurry up home, a tar has come’’—a telegram! 
As I hurried to him he went on, “I know 
it’s a wicked one—Mama’s face has all sorry 
lines over it. I don’t like tars hurting my 
Beautiful Lady Mama.’’ 


I found Mrs. X— on the porch. ‘Doctor 
telegraphed Miss W— is sick and he is send- 
ing her to us. You know she has been alone 
in her station. Her train is due at six; will 


you meet her? You’ll have to hurry.” As 
I dressed, she told me what was troubling 
her. ‘‘Peari was here this afternoon. She 


says Begum’s father has concluded the mar- 
riage arrangements for her with that Moham- 
medan grain dealer. Begum is heart broken 
over leaving the school, and what is worse, 
she is afraid of her husband. He is so old, 
and has already divorced two young wives. 
She sent Peari to ask me if Jesus wouldn’t 
let her into heaven if she killed herself just 
to get to Him and away from that awful 
man who will beat her when he finds she 
loves the Christians’ God. I can’t let her 
go without seeing her again. When you are 
all at dinner I’m going to slip down to their 
house; maybe that hard hearted old father 
will let me see Begum for a minute, now he 
is taking her from us forever. Do you sup- 
pose the child can remain true all alone and 
under persecution? She has had so little 
teaching.’’ Dear Mem Sahiba, no wonder 
Waldo said her face was full of sorry lines! 

The train was only a bit late; in fact came 
in on surprisingly prompt time for Indian 
trains, so I was home soon, and had Miss 
W— tucked away in my bed. She is too 
weary to eat or talk; just lies with eyes 
shut, utterly indifferent. A fortnight’s rest 
will do wonders for her, under Mem Sahiba’s 
care. I was ready for early dinner, and 
Padri Sahib came in early too. He was still 
as one seeing visions. A death bed to him 
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is the gateway of heaven, and he always 
seems to catch glimpses of the glories within. 
“Ullah is safe at home’’ was all he said, 
and I knew his thoughts were dwelling on 
his coming interview with Munshi. But he 
noticed when Mrs. X— slipped into her place 
when we were half through the meal, and 
asked why she looked so sad and white. 
“T went to see Begum, but was too late, 
they sent her away this afternoon while 
Peari was here.’’ Poor lonely Begum in her 
strange new home! 

Dinner over, we started to the lepers. We 
were an odd little company. Elbert went, 
although I told him I was perfectly safe 
with Lal for protection. I knew he could 
ill afford the time from his study, but he 
is firmly convinced the anti-foreign feeling 
is growing in the city—says the students 
told him—so he insisted on going along. 
Fazl was there also. He had consented 
readily enough when I asked but his air 
as we started was as one half ashamed, half 
‘defiant. And lastly Lal marched behind— 
a great giant. He thought the whole idea 
perfect nonsense, going to lepers of all people, 
and after night when honest folk should be 
abed, but if the Miss Sahiba wanted to do 
this thing he would see no harm came her 
way, trust him for that! We took a round 
about way to avoid the Mela revelers and 
went through a part of the city little known 
to me. The lanes were so narrow I could 
touch the houses on either side. Not a per- 
son was to be seen, but a rustling or a faint 
whisper as we passed made us realize that 
behind every door and window and latticed 
balcony were silent watchers. I have seldom 
had a more uncanny feeling. The street 
seemed alive with eyes—eyes everywhre. 
Were they friendly? Curious? Hostile? We 
foreigners walked calmly on as though un- 
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conscious of any presence in the long street 
but our own. Fazl in his English dress, 
seemed to grow more arrogant and disdain- 
ful the farther we went, while Lal strode 
grimly behind, silent as a shadow. How 
these big men can move and make no sound 
is still a marvel to me! 

At the entrance gate, we found Shorojinie, 
my afternoon visitor, waiting. As she caught 
sight of us she gave a joyful cry, ‘““They’ve 


come—I knew they would come!’’ At once 
a crowd gathered. Don’t be frightened, 
Merion. They didn’t press in closely as 


native crowds usually do, but Kept a respect- 
ful distance away. Pitiful souls who must 
ever remember that terrible “‘Unclean, Un- 
clean!’’ I sat down on a bit of a mound 
under a big tree and they grouped them- 
selves opposite me. A few sullen ones stood 
a little behind the crowd, but the most were 
eager to hear and gathered as close as they 
dared. Shorojinie had told her story well, 
dwelling especially on Christ’s healing of 
the lepers, and they wanted to know all about 
One Who could do what no one, not even 
the great Hakims of the white man had ever 
done—heal leprosy. I never had a more 
attentive audience. Some questioned, some 
doubted, a few openly sneered, but by far 
the most were so interested. As I watched 
them while Fazl interpreted to the Paharis 
I thought of Christ’s love for the “maim, 
the halt and the blind,’’ and wished these 
could have regular teaching. We used to 
hold service there but since Mr. S— was 
invalided home, there has been no one to 
£0. After the Big Riot, the Government 
transferred all the lepers who were here with 
Mr. S—, so these had not heard the story 
in full. Elbert felt as I did about it, for 
coming home he suddenly turned to Fazl 
with the question, ‘‘Fazl, I can’t talk to those 
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men—you can—go with me once a week out 
there, won’t you?” I held my breath, afraid 
to hear his answer. He had kept in the 
shadow all evening so I could not see his 
face. I had been half fearful he would color 
the story with his own doubts and fears, 
but I knew by watching the men’s faces while 
he talked that he was translating fully and 
with feeling. Would he go? He hesitated 
a moment, then said clearly, ‘‘I shall be glad 
to go, Sahib.’’ At the turning of the road 
leading to his house he bade us goodnight, 
adding “‘Thank you for asking me to go, 
Miss Sahib  jji.’’ You can imagine how 
astonished I was and how I rejoiced. 

Later at our door Elbert said, ““You were 
right in going, Lida. As I watched those 
people tonight I kept thanking God you had 
not failed to buy up this opportunity for 
Him.” ‘‘But how are you going to find an 
evening each week for them?” ‘‘Honestly, 
I don’t know. But I’ll do it someway; I 
must. Did I tell you that today Yusuf told 
me he has decided to be baptized next Sab- 
bath? His father says he will not disown 
him, but the grandparents are very bitter. 
Yusuf believes his grandmother will try to 
poison him. I wanted him to come live with 
me for a time, but he feels he must stay 
at home. I glory in his courage. Kamal 
did the same, you know, and now several 
members of his family are professing Chris- 
tians. I heard him telling Yusuf the other 
day of his joy over his mother’s baptism. 
Do you remember what rivals in class those 
two boys used to be? Bitter enemies and 
now the closest of friends.”’ 

This Yusuf, Merion, is a young student 
here we all like very much. I know what 
neither he nor Elbert. knows, that Yusuf’s 
young betrothed wife whom he has never 
seen, is at heart a Christian. Her people 
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are so bitter in their hatred of our faith, 
they would kill her if she told them of her 
love for Jesus. I have told her of Yusuf’s 
struggle, and she is waiting eagerly for him 
to take her to his home where she may 
openly profess her belief. One day when I 
told her of the grandmother’s threats, she 
said, ‘“I’ll watch his food, never fear.” 

And so the day has gone. From the deefter 
I hear the sound of voices. Munshi is still 
with Padri. I wonder how long Nicodemus 
stayed when he came to Christ by night? 

Sitting here overlooking the great sleeping 
city, I think of the thousands who pass daily 
uncalled, unsought, unbidden—precious souls 
lost from the path on the way home to the 
Father. What can so few do in reaching 
so many? Ah, Merion, way off there in dear 
America, when are you coming to these, and 
to me? Your lonely, 


Alida. 
—Reprint from Woman’s Missionary Magazine 
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